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towards him, and compels you to follow his slightest acts with
anxious attention.                                                              |

This was the feeling which I cherished for St. Jerome, who
had lived with us now for a year and a half.                                :

Judging coolly of the man at this time of day, I find that he
was a true Frenchman, but a Frenchman in the better accepta-
tion of the term. He was fairly well educated, and fulfilled his
duties to us conscientiously, but he had the peculiar features
of fickle egotism, boastfulness, impertinence, and ignorant self- \
assurance which are common to all his countrymen, as well as
entirely opposed to the Russian character.

All this set me against him. Grandmamma had signified to
him her dislike for corporal punishment, and therefore he dared !
not beat us, but he frequently threatened us, particularly myself, j
with the cane, and would utter the woidfouetter as though it |
vrersfouatter in an expressive and detestable way which, always j
gave me the idea that to whip me would afford him the greatest I
possible satisfaction,                                                               j

I was not in the least afraid of the bodily pain, for I had j
never experienced it*   It was the mere idea that he could beat j
me that threw me into such paroxysms of wrath and despair*     !
True, Karl Ivanitch sometimes (in moments of exaspera-
tion) had recourse to a ruler or to his braces, but that I can
look back upon without anger.   Even if he had struck me at
the time of which I am now speaking (namely, when I was
fourteen years old), I should have submitted quietly to the !
correction, for I loved him, and had known him all my life,
and looked upon him as a member of our family;   but St,
Jerome was a conceited, opinionated fellow for whom I felt;
merely the unwilling respect which I entertained for all persons
older than myself.   Karl Ivanitch was a comical old " Uncle "
whom I loved with my whole heart, but who, according to my
childish conception of social distinctions, ranked below us,
whereas St. Jerome was a well-educated, handsome young
dandy who was for showing himself the equal of any one,

Karl Ivanitch had always scolded and punished us coolly, as
though he thought it a necessary, but extremely disagreeable, <
duty. St. Jerome, on the contrary, always liked to emphasise j
his part as judge when correcting us, and clearly did it as much
for his own satisfaction as for our good. He loved authority.
Nevertheless I always found his grandiloquent French phrases!
(which he pronounced with a strong emphasis on all the final
syllables) inexpressibly disgusting, whereas Karl, when angry,;aite 1' "
